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' ABSTRACT ; ‘ 


Five units are designed tc assist kindergarten 
teachers in developing and implementing social studies pregrams which 
focus on introducing children tc the wcrld, ite resctrcese, and its if 
peoples. Designed as a readiness progras tc helf pregare kindergarten 
children for the primary grade sogial studies progras, these units A ‘ 
identify instructional activities and refcurces that correlate Ltasic . rf 
map and locational skills with glokal awareness chjectives. The five 


units are: (1) earth as the hcme of pecple--the child's immediate ak or ar 


physical world; (2) our glotal earth--distinguishing tetseen land 
forms; (3) a hcme of varied resources~-diversity and interdependence; 
(4) people change the earth--human charges in the neightcrhood and : / 
comgunity environment; and (£) a wohld cf many feople--readiness for ; / 
learning about families around the world. Activities invclve the , ; SY 
students in discussing stcries read ry the teacher; taking field, ie 
trips to supermarkets and hardware stcres; werking with maps, globes, , \ a 
‘and Ccmpasses; analyzing television weather reperts; ccntesplating ; 
fanily eotographs; and sodeling representaticns cf topographical 

phencsena. Each unit contains an introducticn, ckjectives (concepts, 
generalizations, and skills); a listing of educaticnal mecia/ (charts, 

“ books, films, sound filustrifs); and suggesticne for teaching. 

Introductory information includes infcrmaticn te classrcci, ‘teachers 

about various ways of using the units in kindergarten, aveilability 

of materials, and suggesticns for resgcrding tc gquesticns 
kindergarten children frequently ask. (Authcr/LE) ; / 
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i A NOTE TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
* 

This Teacher's Resource Guide is composed of a series of five 
teaching units. They have been designed to serve as a readiness pro- 
gram and so have been articulated with the socia] studies program that 
is taught in our elementary schools. These units have also been designed. 
with Chelmsford's kindergarten program in mind and thus should be easily 
adaptable to your classroom setting and organization. 

A kit that includes the key trade books deed in the units as well 
as other critical materials has been provided for each kindergarten 
teaching station. The other trade baoks listed in the units may be 
obtained fromthe library in your school. All other materials in the 
media list with the exception of Tilais and sound filmstrips are avail- 
able inach buiTding. P | ” 

: Before you begin it is strongly recommended that you skim through 
the enttre series of units to get a feeling for the program as a whole. 
You will discover, for example, that the last unit is designed to. be 
implemented throughout the school year to introduce children to the 
world and its people. /This last unit also contains suggestions for 
using a series of 16mm films that respond to a series of questions 
that kindergarten children frequently ‘ask. 

Feel free to add your own suggestions and materials to this 


resource guide. 
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EARTH AS THE HOME OF PEOPLE 
UNIT I 
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INTRODUCTION 


Kindergarten children, in order to develop the concepts and skills listed 
as goals of this set of units, will need to relate the geographic concepts to 
their own understanding of that physical environment with which they are fami- 
liar. With this in mind, the introduction to this unit focuses on the child's 
immediate physical world. Children study their environment in order to develop 
concepts and make symbols meaningful, rather than to become more familiar with 
the "here and now." 


Once the base of understanding is established children can begin to relate 
this knowledge of the familiar to the unfamiliar. They will have a conceptual 
framework with which to organize many facts that are presented in future units. 
They will be able to sharpen their skills and modify those concepts they have. 


Given these assumptions the introductory section of the unit will be 
geared to having the children: 


* 1. Learn the meaning of specific geographic concepts. 
2. Develop observational techniques. 


3. Devetop a knowledge of map symbols through using their own 
primitive geographic symbol system as well as the more 
traditional ones. 


Once this portion of the unit is completed it would be important for 
teachers to save the materials developed (either through storage or by 
taking pictures of materials). They will constantly refer back to them 
in comparing facts about other places with what the children have learned 
about their own immediate environment. In the usual introduction to school, 
the children will have received some orientation to space (e.g. relationship 
of kindergarten classroom to the rest of the school, the relationship of 
various pieces of furniture in the class to the total classroom, the travel 
patterns of the children to and from.school). These experiences will pro- 
vide some introduction to the geographic CONCEP to be developed and should 
be referred to by the teacher. 


«Qe 


OBJECTIVES 


This unit Should make progress toward developing the following: 


— Conce, 


Diversity-variabivrity 
Pattern | 
Spatiak Location (site, position, situation). 


Change 


Generalizations 


5. 


No two places are exactly alike. Each pkace Looks somewhat different 
from other places. 


Things can be Located at specific points on the earth's surface. 


Places can be Located in relationship to where we tive dn terms of 
thein distance and direction. 


Uneventy-distributed phenomena form distinctive patterns on the map. 
People change the physical environment. 


SRiLL 


1. : 


Gains information by obs erving the world around him/her. 

Gains information by using Serre 

Compares distances (in generak teuns such ads Longer, Shorter, or the Same). 
Has a sense of direction. . 

a. Determines cardinal dinestions by Looktng at sun, 

6. Detewunines cardinal directions by using Compass . 

c. Notices directions in nekationshipr to own bionis 

d, Notices directions in school and rlghtonhod. 

e. “Used Landmarks sie his Locality to determine directions. 


§. Uses compass nose on map to recognize directions 


g. Onrtents map in tewms of direction. \ 
Understands the use of symbols to represent neabity; dinterpnrets symbols. 
a. Identifies simple pictorial and semi-pictonial\ symbols. 


Visualizes image of simplified map pattern of town ox neighborhood, 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


chars 
, Map Symbols and Geographic Concepts Chants. 
BOOKS 

Brenner, B., Barto Takes the Subway, New York: | Knop, 1961. | , 
Brown, Margaret Wise, The City Nodsy Book. New York: Hanper 6 Row, 1939, 
Brown, Margaret Wise, The Country Noisy Book. New York: Harper & Row, 1975, 
*Buckfey, Helen E., Grandmother and 1. New York: Lothaob, 1969, 
Burton, Virginia Lee, Katy and the Big Snow. New York: Houghton Mig sein, 4960, 
Dawson, R. 6 R., A Walk in the City. New York: Yibing, 1960. se" 
DeRegniers, Beatrice, A Little House of Your Oun. New York: Harcourt, 1955. 
*Galdone, Paul, Little Red Riding Hood. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974, 
*Hawkinson, Lucy, Picture Book Fanm. , Chicago, ItLinois: Children's Press, 1971. 
*HieL, Elizabeth, Evan's Corner. New York: Hokt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967. 


Keats, Ezra Jack, Apartment Three. New York: MacMillan, 1971. 
*Keats, Ezra Jack, A Snowy Day. New York: Viking, 1972. 
ad . Lenski, Lois, Papa Smatk, New York: Wakck, 1951. 
Lenski, Lois, Let's Pkay House. New York: Walck, 1944, 
McCLosky, Robert, Make Way {or Ducklings. New York: Viking, 1941. 
"Montgomery, Constance, Vermont Faun and the Sun. Honolulu: Crossroads, 1975. 


*SchLein, Miriam, City Boy, Co Boy. Chicago, ILRinois: Children's Press, 
1955, 


Tresselt, Alvin, Wake Up, City. New York: Lothrop, 1956. 
Walters, M., The City/County ABC. New York: Walker, 1975. 


_ _ *Zokotow, Chartotte, One Step, Two. New York: Lothrop, 1955. 
FILMS 


Evan's Corner, BFA 
SOUND: FILMSTRIPS 
A Snowy Day, Weston Woods. . White Snow, ‘Bright Snow, Weston Woods. 
Make Way for Ducklings, Weston Woods. The Biggest Bear, Weston Woods. 
{ 7 


* Available in classroom kits. Films and sound {ilmstrips should be ordered 
through your schook Libraw from the IMC, 
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.: \ SUGGEST IONS 
: ‘ FOR TEACHING 
© . . I 
OBJECTIVES 
Has a sense of direction (Notices directions of key spots in relationship to her/ 
his home. } 
No two places ate exactly alike, each place Looks somewhat different from 
other places. 
-/ MEDIA 


Books: *Charlotte Zolotow, One Step, Two. 


Chants: Map Symbols and Geo hic Concepts Charts, Nystrom. 
anatPable an each Pao sean princtpat, ) 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES ‘ 


‘Read Charlotte Zolotow's One Step, Two. to the children. Ask the following 
questions: 


1. Have you ever gone for a walk around your neighborhood? 
What did you-see? (Try to draw many responses out of 

; the children. Get as great a variety of responses as 

NO\ possible.) 


2. What direction is your home from the school? Allow the 
children to respond by pointing if necessary.) 


3. Along what streets do you travel on your way to school? 
(See "\ they know the names of the streets, but don't 
press 


® 
x . 4, Have you ever traveled to different places? Were these 
\ places like your neighborhood or different? How were 
they different? 
Nake a display of postcards sent to children from different places. 


Shon pictures from the Map Symbols and Geographic Concepts Charts Kit. 


SUGGEST IONS 
FOR TEACHING 
II 


MEDIA 
Books 
Brennen, B., Barto Takes the Subway. New Yonk: Knopf, 1961. 
Brown, Margaret Wise, The City Notsy Book. New York: Harper 6 Row, 1939, 
Brown, Margaret Wise, The Country Noisy Book. New Yonk: Hanpen & Row, 1975. 
Buckley, Helen E., Grandmother and 1. New York: Lothrop, 1969. 


a6 oe 


Burton, Virginia Lee, Katy and the Big Snow. New York: Houghton Miggein, 1960, 


Dawson, R. 6 R., A Walk in the City. New York: Viking, 1960. 
DeRegniers, Beatrice, A Little House of Your Own. New York: Harcourt, 1955. 
“Gakdone, Paul, Little Red Riding Hood. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974, 


Hawkinson, Lucy, Picture Book Faun. Chicago, TLLinoirs : Children's Press, 1977. 


*Hill, Elizabeth, Evan's Corner. New York: Holt, Rénehaxt, and Winston, 1967. 
Keats, Ezra Jack, Apartment Three. New York: Machitan, 1971, 
Keats, Ezna Jack, A Snowy Day, New York: Viking, 1972. 
Lenski, Lois, Papa Small. New York: Wack, 1957. 
Lenski, Lois, Let's Play House. New York: Walck, 1944, 
McCLosky, Robert, Make Way for Ducklings. New York: viking, 1941, 
"Montgomery, Constance, Vermont Faun and the Sun. Honocatas Crossroads , 1975. 


meee Miriam, City Boy, Country Boy. Chicago, ‘1Ltinois: Children's Press, 


Tresselt, Alvin, he Up, City. New York: Lothngp, 1956. 
Walters, M., The City/Country ABC. New York: Walken, 1975. 


*ZoLotow, Charlotte, One Step, Two. New York; Lothrop, 1955. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Select titles from the book list to share with the children. It would be a 
good idea to keep the books available for a period of time, allowing the 


children to look at them at their leisure. These books provide a good over- 
view of different neighborhoods. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 
III 


OBJECTIVES 
Determines cardinal directions by Looking ,at the Sun. 

; 
Has a Sense of direction (notices directions in school and neighborhood.) 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Pick a sunny day. During the discussion period, preferably early in the 
morning, ask the children to locate the sun. Mark the w 11 nearest to that 
direction. (A picture of the sun taped to a window woul be adequate.) ‘Tell 
the children that this direction is called east. 
Refer to the wall and the symbol for east on subsequent days. As you build 
concept of direction in later activities, this will provide a reference point 


for the children. (You can talk about "towards the direction that the sun 
comes up," or “away from the direction... 


«lO : a. aes 


Note: For afternoon kindergartens this activity will pose some problems. 
You might try a similar activity later in t e day with the direction west. 
_In that case you will have to reverse some of these instructions. 


; f SUGGESTIONS 
| FOR TEACHING 
IV 


OBJECTIVES 
Gains information by observing the world around him/her, 


Understands the concepts of spatial Locatian (site, position, situation) 
and diversity. 


No two places ane exactly alike. Each sia Looks somewhat dif ferent 
from other places. ; 


Had a Sense of direction (notices directions dn School and neighborhood.) 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES I 


Take a walk around the outside of the school with the class. (There should 

be no need to cross streets for this.) | Allow yourself plenty of time. As 

you walk, have the children talk about | ‘the things they see. Point out such 
elements as lamp-posts, trees, traffic signals, fire hydrants, school entrances, 
flat or hilly land, etc. Note the names of the streets as you.go by street 
signs. Note also the direction in which you are walking and the changes in 
direction that you take. Use the directional terms you developed earlier 

(East or "towards the direction where jthe sun. rises," etc.) See if ‘the 

children use other terms as well. { 
When you return to school have the children discuss the things hey saw on 
the trip. (Ask open-ended questions; try not to tell the children.) Try 
not to structure the discussion too much, ‘but keep 1t: focused on the trip. 
The fol loweling questions might help to stant the discussion? 


When you were on the trip what id/ you see? 

Where did we begin our trip? | 

In what directions did we walk? 

In what directions did we turn? | 

Where did we end our trip? 

Along which streets did we walk? | 

Where do these streets go? 

Does anyone walk along these streets on his way to school? 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR Tea . 


OBJECTIVES 

Understands the concept of map. 

Understands the use. of symbols to nepresent reality: Anterprets symbols. 
Has a sense oi doteeion (notices directions in School and neighborhood. ) 
Gains information by using models, | | 


/ -71 


MEDIA 


*Compass 

Unit blocks 

Shels paper 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Using a part of the block area in the classroom, tape long pieces of dark 
colored shelving paper to the floor. Let these represent the streets around 
the school. Allow plenty of space for this. Have a small group of children! 
use blocks to construct: the school building in this space. Help the children 


orient their block building in relation to the true , vayout of the school 
building. 


It would help to talk with these children about where the onteavens are, 
where the kindergarten room is in relation to the building, which direction 
is east. As the children work it may be helpful if you.ask questions about 
' the representations the children are making. The children may want to put 
in the things they saw on their walk around the school, such as trees, stop 
signs, etc. The teacher may wish to label the streets represented by the 


shelf paper. If possible, the block building-should be saved for several 
days. 


At the end of the activity period have the children who worked on the 
structure tell the class about their construction. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


es 


A 
Compares distances (in general ters such ads Longer, Shorter, or the same.) 


OBJECTIVES 


Has a sense of direction (notices directions in relationship to own home.) 
Has a sense of direction (uses Landmarks in determining dinections.) 
Visuakizes an dmage of a simplified map pattern of own town or nedghborhood, 


No two placed are exactly alike. Each place Looks somewhat different from 
other places. , 


MEDIA " ie 
Teacher-made map of the neighborhood, 
. Other maps of neighborhood. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Drawing on prior activities, discuss with the children their routes to and 
from school. Ask such questions as: 


28. 


4 > How far do you have to travel to come to school? 

(Accept comparative responses.) . 

What directions do you walk (or ride) in traveling to school? ~ 
What streets (or roads) do you take? 


wrlee . What streets (or roads) do you cross? 
<a "\ What kinds of things do you see on your trip to school? e 
a Do all: the streets you use look alike? How are they different? 


As the children respond, it might be helpful for the teacher to keep a record oF 


3 ee some of the information offered by the children. 
, : A 4 SUGGESTIONS 
= 2 , | FOR TEACHING 
: , VII 
‘OBJECTIVES ; 


: Understands the concept of map, 
 * ; Understands the use of map symbols to represent reality; interprets symboks. 
| Ondents p in teuns of directions. 
MEDIA ~ | 
Opaque projector 
Muna paper 
——- Smakk map showing neighborhood 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES, | ae, fe 4 . 


The teacher should make a map of the school community for usé in class. 
This can be done easily by using an opaque. projector to project a map or 
“portion of it onto a piece of mural paper. The map of the neighborhood 
: can be traced easily from the projected image. “The teather can use an * 
ie oi] company map,-a, school district map, or a county map, whichever is 
of . available ‘and appropriate. Lay the completed map on t e floor. or on 
oa ‘ top of a table: Orient the map so that the top of the map.corresponds 
to north, ‘The various streets need not: be labeled. It would be a good ' 
idea to put a-symbol representing the school in the i ad spot on 
the map,. Show the map to the children and ask: 


a sone Do you know-what this is? . ; dea. 
ro What does it show? a" 
a . .” . "What do the lines stand for? The boxed? (other. symbols?) 

- Does the neighborhood really 100k like this? . 

oath Peake What does the square (or other-symbol for. school) ‘stand for? 


~t 


; . Try to “elicit the responses from the children. If they find it difficult, 
hte “~ offer-your own responses. ReTate the map. to the walk around the block and 
+s “, ‘-the: unit. block structure developed earlier. Fill in the names of: the streets 
Surrounding: the school. on this map. Post the map in a relatively conspicuous 
- ‘spot to be used later, (Perhaps later put map on floor with east on the map — 
facing west.in the school. Have pypils orient .it in the right direction, SO 
that east on the map points: -east/Discuss purpose ed doing so. 


13 


ax 


LEARNING A€TIVITIES 


a 


. etc.) that you have been discussing previously. Leave the compass in an . 


OBJECTIVES 


Has acsense 06 can (notices directions in School on  nedghbonhood., ) 
| MEDIA ' 


“LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Have the children use the compass as they walk around the classroom and 


Gains information by observing the wortd around him. 


; SUGGEST IONS 
4 FOR TEACHING 
VIII 
MEDIA 3 . 
Book: Sesidane: Little Red Riding Hood. ; J 


v 


Read Little Red Riding Hood to the. children. Have them draw a rough 
map of her travels. 


* 


SUGGESTIONS = es 


FOR TEACHING 
IX 
OBJECTIVES 
Determines candinal directions by udsing compass . ” 
MEDIA 
~ *Compasses 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Bring a simple compass to class and show it to the children. Talk about ~ 
what it does. Relate the letters on.the compass to the directions (east, | 


available spot in the room. (It would be better if several compasses “<~ 
are available.) Check with the science coordinator. You may be able ; 
to borrow a few from him, or, the children may be able to provide some. | 


the play-yard, 
e ‘SUGGESTIONS 
ae FOR TEACHING 


Ps * ‘ 


Understands concepts of diversity-variabitity and pattenn. 


Slides on pictures of places seen in walks in a la 
" (Cameras and film available from IMC.) 


Take'a series of walks through the neighborhood with the children. ‘These 
can be relatively short. You should go in different directions each time. 


sg 


-10- 14. | 


The walks can be spaced so that no more than one or two walks are taken 
each week. On the walk, talk with the children about the things they 

see. Point out the directions in which you are walking and the relation- 
ship of where you are to where the school is. If possible take a camera 
along and take pictures (or.slides) of the places and things you are see- 
ing. If photos are already available, they can betused. These will prove 
to be invaluable later. . 


SUGGESTIONS, 
FOR en 
X 


OBJECTIVES 


No two places ‘ane ehaatey atike. Each place Looks somewhat dk f ferent, 
from other places. 


Has a Sense of direction ieeies ‘directions dn Schook or neighborhood.) 
~ porere distances (in general , team Such ad Longer, shorter, on the same.) 


Visualizes an Amage of a Sinpeified. map pattern °6 own eta aa i 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Upon returning to school discuss again the things you have seen on your 

walks. Try to get the children to describe those elements that were 

characteristic of the places you saw (streets with houses, lots of stores, 

bus stops, factories, farms, etc.) Have the children make comparisons of 
‘s these streets with the other streets they have seen in the neighborhood. 

. . Use concepts of distance and direction in ea discussions. (Distance 
can be dealt with in relational terms such as longer or shorter, and 
nearer or farther.) is 

Have children draw pictures of what they saw on their walks. 
rr» - 
SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING - 
9) Moe 


OBJECTIVES | . | | 

Understands the use of, symboks to represent reality; interprets symbols. 
“Identifies simple pictorial and semi-pictorial symbols. 

Things can be Located at specific points on the earth's surface. ie 

Unevenly distributed phenomena form distinctive patterns on the map. 

Understands the concept of map. 

Gains information by using models. 

Uses compass rose on the map to recognize directions. 


-nl5 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Refer to the map you have put up of the neighborhood. Trace the routes 
of your walks on this map. Make symbols for same of the special things 
you have seen and put them in the proper place/jon the map. If you have 
taken pictures of these things, the pictures can be related to the symbols 
during later discussions. Have children note patterns on map. 


SUGGESTIONS — 
FOR TEACHING 
XIII 
MEDIA 
Unit blocks . i‘ 
Shelving paper \ | 
Cardboard ,poxes lsmaite) 
Toy trucks, cars, traffic signs, etc. | 
LEARNING ACTIWITIES 1 : 2 oe 


\ ~ 


Using the block corner; again lay’ out strips of shelving paper to repre- 
sent streets. This time represent a larger number of streets than before. 
Have the children begin to represent the neighborhood. They «an use blocks 
to represent buildings and other elements in the communfty.. They: might be 
allowed to use cardboard boxes or other such things to represent some of 
the buildings. If there are special elements in the néighborhood such as 
a river, a freeway, a bridge or a park, the teacher can help the children’ 
represent them by i a variety of manipulatable symbols that she can 
evelop 


It would be a good idea. to let the construction extend over. a- few days and . 
to save the“building for a period of time. The children can be given a 
variety of accessories (toy trucks, cars, traffic signs, etc.) and can 
begin to manipulate these in their block structure. This play will allow 
them to see the inte elationship of the various elements in the geographic 
representation. ‘ 
Have the children relate this block~structure to the map that the teacher ° 
had made and posted previously. In the block structure the teacher could 
also label the streets and develop a simplified compass rose to show the 
directions represented. in the structure. This rose can be related to the 
compass that the teacher had previously made available to the Claes Ask 
children questions about directions in the block structure. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 
XIV 
OBJECTIVES 


Pkaces. can be Located in ngtationship to. where we visi in teuns of their 
distance and direction fom us, ‘a : 


* Has @ Sense of direction (uses Landmarks in ore directions) 


* 


~ Man changes his. physical envixonment. 


16 
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" x 


ec | 


~, MEDIA 
A - 


Neighbo nood map 
Pictures of children 
Pind a 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


The teacher had previously discussed the children's routes to school with 
them.., It/would be a good idea if she now traced these routes on the wall 
map, Look at the points of convergence of these routes as well as their 
origin. /Also, ask the children to bring in small pictures of themselves. 
Childrery could then pin the pictures of themselves in the appropriate 
“Spots: oy the map and trace their routes to school. 


At. thig point the map ought to show the school, each child's picture 
(representing a home location), the routes ‘children take from home to 
school, the major streets and roads that children have walked along, 
as well as: the important characteristics of the community that were 
discovered on the walks. The children will have acted as geographers | 


* #n surveying their community and developing a representation of the ~~ 


community, They have begun to deal rudimentarily with distance and 
direction’: They have also discovered and symbolized the elements of 


| site and'situation in spatially locating portions of the community and 


of change in the community. 


¢ 


have discovered diversity and variability of the community. While they 
were taking walks through the neighborhood, the children may have seen 
ibuildings being built or torn down, streets being repaired or closed 

*or other such processes. They would then have become aware of elements 


pi 


‘i ' SUGGESTIONS 
ay FOR TEACHING i 
| : XV 3 
| > 
OBJECTIVES 
Evaluative Activity. oa 


Understands concept of map, - 


pt Has a sense of direction (notices directions in relationship to his own home). 


~ LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 


Have each child make a map of his/her room at home. What directions do the 
windows face? Parents can help with this. 


’ sw 


aes a OUR GLOBAL EARTH 


i UNIT IT 


at 


INTRODUCTION 


This first section of the Unit will deal with the global earth 
from several points of view. First it will deal with the concepts of 
geographic representation. In the previous section, children learned ? 
that they could represent a small know area on a map, and that each 
important element»in that area could be symbolized. Now children will 
be introduced to two kinds of symbols: the globe, and the map. They 
will compare these and will use them both in locating places. A variety 
of practice activities will be developed for the children. “ 


as 


The second portion of this unit deals with site concepts. Children 
will be introduced to terms used to represent areas on the earth: land, 
water, island, mountain, ocean, sea, lake, river, valley. - Through acti- 
vities, pictures and other representations, they will be led-jto distinguish 

between these different land forms. 


The final section of the unit will déal with some of the concomitants 
of. globalism, e.g., fact that thé earth is spheroid in shape and has 
certain characteristic movements (revolving and rotating) which affect 
our lives in specific ways. Day and night, the seasons, our system of 
time measurement, and our weather are determined by these basic movements . 


‘ a % Pay 
ar | a Te wht, ae Mg fy SA ere aes 


‘ “ OBJECTIVES | 

This unit should make progress toward developing the following: 
: Concepts 

1. Geobatism . a 

2. Site (Landforms, water, climate) 

3. Intermelatedness (migration) 

ee 2 Change (physical processes) 
5. . Map , 
6. Globe 
| Generakizations 

1, The earth 4s spheroid, Pie, ne 
2. The dieninabion and revolution of the canny eau! the un nesult dn Seadons, 
3. The rotation’of the earth produces day and ‘night. 
4, Nature changes physical features-of the cathy there ane | jeentatn physical 

processes which recur, cs 7 

1. Gains information by observing tha world around him/her 
2. Gains information by studying pictures and films. a 
3: Gains information by Listening. | 
4, Gains information by making, studying, and uding modets. 
5. Has a sense of direction. ‘ 


a. Recognizes cardinal directions on maps and globe by knowing that 
north pole 4s akways north and south pole 46 always south. 


b. Notices directions in relationship to own town. : 
6, Locateds places on maps or ghobe. | 


7. Can tele time by the clock and understands system of SERRA minutes , 
hours and days. 


8. Understands the use of map symbols to represent reality. 
a. Interprets symbols. | 

by Recognizes symbols for Land and wide-on map on globe. 

9, Genenalizes gnom simple expefiments . | 


<0 
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‘i EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


, *AYeeson, L., ALL Ready fon Summen. New York: McKay, 1952. 
“Adelson, L., ALe Ready for Winter, Rain-Voas _ McKay, 1952. 
Bancroft, H., Animals in Winter. New York: Crowell, 1963, 
Bancroft, H., Down Come the Leaves. New York: Crowell, 1963. 
Branley, F., North, South, Ease, West. New York: croweee, 1966. 
‘Brankey, F., Snow is Falling. New York: Crowell, 1963, 

*Brown, M., The Country Noisy Book, New York: Harper and Row, -1940. 
Brown, M., The Winter Noisy Book. New York: Harper and Row, 1947. 


Burton, Virginia, Katy and the Big Snow. New York: Houghton Mgflin, 1974, 
Carrick, C., Swamp Spring. New York: Macmillan, 1969. ; 
*De Paola, T., Charlie Needs a Cloak. New York: Prentice Hall, 1973. 
Ets, Marie, In the Forest. New York: Viking, 1970. 


 SGaneLick, M., Down to the Beach. Naw York: Scholastic, 1973. 


George, J.,,Ae2 Upon a Stone. New York: Crowell, 1971. 


\ ; 
*Goudey, A., The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up. New York: Sertbner, 1961. 
Goudey, A., The Good: Rain. New York: Dutton, 1950. 


*Hognogian, N., Apples. New York: Macmillan, 1972. - 
Knotts, H., The Wisiter Cat. New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 
"Knauss, R., The Cannot Seed. New York: Harper and’ Row, 1971, 

Krauss, R. , The Growing Story. New York: Harper ad Row,: 1947, 
Kunin, M., Beach Before Breakfast. Now York: Putnam,’1964. 

Kunin, M., Eggs of Things. New York: Putnam,” 1963. 

Kunin, M., FokQow the Fall. New York: Putnam, 1961. 

“Kushén, K., The Bear who Saw Spring. Now York: Harper and Row, 1961. 
 Lenské, Le, 1 Like Winter, New York: Walch, 1950. oo 
Lenskk, iL, Now 14's Fall. New York: Walch, 1948. 
Lenshé, L., Spring 1s Here. New Youk: Watch, 1945. 


*Lionni, Leo., Frederick (summer & winter). New York: Pantheon, 1966. 
‘MacDonakd, The Little Isfand. New York: Doubleday, 1946. 


McCloskey, R., One Morning in Maine (Loss of first Tooth). New York: ‘Viking, 1952. . 


McKie, R., Snow. Baltimone: Beginner, 1962. 


“Mizumurg, K., If I Built A Village. New York: Crowell, 1971. 


Raskin, £., And It Rained. New York: Athenewn, 1969. 


— Showers, P. In the Night, New York: Crowell, 1961. 


Shukevitz,. U., Rain, ‘Rain, Rivers. New York: FS6G, 1969. 
*Tresselt, A., Autumn Harvest. New Youk: Lothrop, 1951. 
Tnesselt, A., The Dead Tree, NewYork: Parents, 1972. 
*Tresselt, A., Hi, Mn. Robin, Now Yorks” Lothrop, 1950, 


Tnesselt, A., 1 Saw the Sea .Come In. New York: Lothrop, 1954. 


Tnesseet, A., Sun Up. New York: Lothrop, 1949, 

Tnesselt, A., Wake Up City. New York: Lothrop, 1956. 
Tresselt, A., Wake Up Farm. New York: Lothrop, 1955. 

Tudor, T., Around the Year. New York: Walck, 1957. 

udry, J., Emily's Autumn, Chicago: Whitman, 1969. 

Lion, G., Ade Fakling Down. New York: Harper and Row, 1951. 
Lion, G., Really Spring. New York: Harper and Row, 1956. 
*ZoLotow, C., Over and Over. New York: Harper and Row, 1957. 
oLotow, C., Storm Book. New York: Hatper and Row, 1952. 
Lototow, C., Summer Night. New York: Harper and Row, 1974, 


_ *Rinkog${, B., A Map 1s a Picture. New York: TY. Crowell, 1975, 
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SOUND FILM STRIPS 
‘ Seasons, Bobs. 
Down to the Beach, School Book Service. 
The Green Grass Grows ALL Around, MacMillan. 
*the Big Snow, MacMillan. 
The Snowy Day, MacMcLLan., 
The Happy Day, Harper-Row, 
The Tomten (winter in Sweden), Coward. | 
The Little Island (seasons), DoubLeday. 
City in Summer, MacMcllan. 
City in Winter, MacMillan . 
Hide and Seek Fog, Lothrop. r 
Rain Drop splash, Lothrop.. 
Sun Up, Lothtop. | 
— White Snow, Bright Snow, Lothrop. ~ 
Anound the Year, Walck. 


A Tree 14 Nice, Harper Row. 


sTupy PRINTS 


The Earth, Home of People, Silver Burdett, 


\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


* Available“tn classroom kits. Sound filmstrips should be ordered through 
yout schook Library from the IMC, fe 


i Recognizes symbols for Land and water on map or globe. ‘ 


SUGGEST IONS 
FOR TEACHING 
I 


OBJECTIVES 
Understands concept of map. 
Has a sense of direction (notices directions in relationship to own town). 
Locates places on tara 
sie ae use of map symbols to les dais neality; interprets map symbols, 
neora | 
Road map of State or region. tie 
Books: sentotts A Map 14 a Picture. | ’ 
: y, Nonth, South, East, and West. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Bring a road map of a large geographic area to class. (Such maps-of states 
or areas are available from major oi1 companies.) Spread it on the floor or 

on a low table. With the children seated aD the map, have them discuss | 

the map and its Purposes Ask: ° 


Do you know what this is? 

What does it show? 

Can you find ... (the name of your city or town)? 

Have any of you "taken a trip by cay? Did you use a map 
like this one? Where did you go? In what direction did’ 
you go? How did you use the map? 


Help the children pot out the destinations of the trips mentioned on the 
map. Trace the routes taken on these trips on the map.’ Mount the map on 
the bulletin board and display it for several days. Allow the children to 
use the map freely to refer to their trips, to relate their travel to others, 
and for any other purpose that might arise. ; 


Use the books A Map Is a Picture and North, South, East, and West to illustrate 
further the function of °a map. 


\ . : SUGGESTIONS: j 
FOR TEACHING 
II 
OBJECTIVES 


Onients Large-scale map in its place on a Small-scale map. 


Has a Sense of direction (notices directions in relationship to own town). 

Locates placed on maps, . | 

MEDIA : . 
Beginners walk map of the United States. ar 


BA 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES | 
| é + | im Ss 

Display a wall map of the United States.) Point out the area where you : 
liv@ and the places children have visited on this map. Tell the children 
has, : that this is a map of the United States; Compare it to the road map. 

Point out the area covered on the, road map as it looks on the map of the 
whole country. Point out the cardinal directions on each map: Show the 
difference between land and water jareag on the map. Point to each of the 
states on the map and mention thejr; names. (Although the children won't 
remember these, this is a good introduction. ) 


If you have a set of the special /crayons for manking on maps, you can 
mark the trips discussed earlier; 6) is map. Note your own travels as | 
well. As you draw these, talk ut /the direction of travel. 


Allow children to post pictureg of themselves on locations visited. "Plasti- 
Tac" is a good adherent becaus@¢ it Can be removed without injuring the map. 


SUGGESTIONS ; 
FOR TEACHING? = os 
: MI } . 
OBJECTIVES / ; v 
‘sig Visualizes images of basic map patterns. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Present the Map Puzzle of/ the United States to the class. Show the children 
how to use it. Discuss i/ts similarity to the posted map. Allow the children 
to use this puzzle as they would any puzzle. Be “prepared however, to ans~ 
wer any geographic questions that may arise, 


a" 


| Ee 
| po. ay 
st OBJECTIVES | | 

Understands site concepts (Landforms, water). ° | ‘, on 

Gains information by nbbine and using models, . | 

MEDIA 3 a 2d 
: . Sand table 
oa «Modeling clay on papier-mache' . 
Toy boats, cars ; 

\ 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES ‘ 
Have the children talk about the topographic features of your community. 
What are its characteristics? Is it hilly, mountainous, or flat? Are: 
there rivers or streams nearby? Are you near a coastline? Is there a 
lake near the school that can be seen or that children have visited? Use 
these specific characteristics to introduce the terms in topography: that 
we want to teach. These will depend on the characteristics of the com- 
munity. As the children use the terms, ask them to tell you what they 
mean, Allow some time during the activity period and have the children 
model the characteristics of the area. This can be done in the sand 
table. Slightly moist sand is good for this, although the modeling wil] 
be temporary. These features also may be modeled with clay. Don't worry 
about accuracy. If children can show depressions for valleys, and. make 
crude hills. and mountains, this would be adequate. Or fill sandtable with 
papier-mache'. Allow the children a few days of play; discontinue the play 
and let the papier-mache'dry. When dry, the children can paint it and play 
in it with small boats, cars, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS 
; -FOR TEACHING 
v 
OBJECTIVES | 
Gains information, by Listening. 
« MEDIA 
Book: *MacDonald, The Litthe Island. . * 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Read to the Class: The Little Island by MacDonald. After reading the book 
~ ask such questions as: 


What is an island? 

What did the cat find out about belonging? 
Did you ever feel that you did not belong to anybody? 
Are you attached to people? - 

Was the island attached to the world? 
Are islands attached to the world? 
Why do they look so separate? | 


6, 
vlad 


Over a period of time, read other books to the children, asking eile 
questions afterwards to highlight the able concepts in the book. 


SUGGESTIONS .’ 
FOR TEACHING 


~ OBJECTIVES - 
Gains information by observing the workd around him/her. a 
Gains dnfonmation by studying pictures and films. . a 
Understands site concepts (Landforms and water). = °° * | if 
26 ce Lae 


SUGGEST IONS 
a ‘* FOR eee 

‘OBUECTIVES 1-& a 
: Gains ingonnation by making and Ware widete = 

tndedstands site concepts (Landsonms and ets 
"MEDIA ) 

, - Cake pans 7 | f 
\ bay On mokding dough . s “a 


“Varnish on Lacquer | 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Gather “a number of large cake pans of tin plate or aluminum 7 a ae 


-"s- <(The children may be able to bring some from home.) Have the) children’ 


‘Have children make representations, similar to those sie using unit” 
blocks, Blue shelf paper or plastic (oilcloth will also do) 


of the relationships they see: using block accessories. They might want to 
- build bridges over rivers, or docking facilities along the edge of the lake. —_ 


model representations of ‘topographical. phenomena in: these pe » using 
modeling clay. (Such characteristics as rivers, islands, lakes, and. 
mountains would be suitable.) Allow the models to dry thoroughly, then eH 
coat them with lacquer or varnish. These may then be used in children's ..__, 
play. Put in the block area. 


Below is the recipe for molding dough which children. could use instead 
to mold individual topographical areas in pic plates of foil or tin: .° 


2c. table salt ‘71 ¢. cornstarch 


2/3 c. water at 1/2 Cs cold water 


Mix salt and 2/3 c. water in saucepan, stirring until mixture is well~ 
- heated |(2 to 4 minutes). Do not boil. _Remove from heat and. add corn- 
‘starch which has been mixed with 1/2 cy.cold. water. Stir quickly. 


Mixture should have the consistance of stiff dough. Keeps indefinitely 


AF st COEF 1.8 SEFC Gaim nee eiemes sonics nonninreermnnnavsertionsinntetierngcotiunaeatainastmsinesspimnanigase 


The children’ can be encouraged: to integrate their models into block 


structures. Encourage children to bring in some smal] plastic boats. 


‘Allow the “children to use water with their "represeiitat Tong where “appropriate y—~r~ 
‘and let them play with the boats in the water. Integrating these represen- © 
-. tations into block and manipulative play will provide the children with 2 
‘ opportunities to understand site concepts and to ‘see the al a ae ers 
nacreay different site characteristics.° ee 


- 


can serve to 
represent the water.. Children should again be allowed to play through some 


These are all legitimate « activities and should be supported, ey the play 


.to. be: carried over for several days, if possible, | 
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the pay that the sunset ee across the globe. 


Sy ie a 7 ‘ : a 2UUGESTIONS > , 
FOR TEACHING — 

VIII 
OBJECTIVES 
Gains dnformation by Listening. 
Gains information by studying models, 
The earth is spheroid, 


The notation 0g the earth produces night and day’, 


MEDIA Tepe eee ie ae 


: Books: *Goudey, The Day We-Saw the Sun Come Up 
Schneider, Follow the Sunset | 
| Beginners globe fg a 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 7 : 
Read to the children Follow the Sunset or The Day Ke. Sa the Sun Come Up. 
After reading this story, discuss with the children the Idea of sunsets 
progressing around the world. Ask them if they. have heard about those 


countries mentioned in the story. Do. they know where these. countries are? 
Produce the beginners globe. - Point out the ‘countries mentioned. Trace | 


S sag 


— a. *% SUGGESTIONS 
3 i. FOR TEACHING _ 


OBJECTIVES 


| Understands concepts of globe and map, : 
‘ Recognizes Symbols for Land and water on map On gtobe. 


Recognizes cardinal dinwcktows ow wa maps and steal” knowing that north 
_ poke 45 always north and south poke 44 oe 40 


m3 


. MEDIA | 

ee te neal Beginners ' globe stead endtntineemtinaiandsamaiaiein edadan tame unnaeaanetnnecan trees ee eT ae 
Ls " © Beginners! map of the world es a 

acta co LEARNING ACTIVITIES. aie a ee gs 


Again produce the globe. Ask the children what this is? Present the world ‘ 
"map. Ask the children what this represents? How are.these (the map and the 


.. Show the same for the South. , Tell the children that ie point on top of the > 


‘.globe) the same? Hee are they different? Discuss with the children the fact 
that ‘the same areas are ‘represented on the map and the globe. ~ 


“Have several children hang the map on the wall. (Make proper provisions 
beforehand.) Ask the children to hang up the globe. Explain that although 
the globe is a truer representation of the world, it. is not as handy at. _ 
times (for storage etc.) as the map. On the map point out. the water area 

and the land areas. Point these out on the globe. Also point to north and « 
south on the map’and globe, Have the children notice’that while North is a. 
point on the globe, it is represented by the whole upper side of the map: 


* 
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“globe is the North Pole and the point at the bottom of the globe is the ie 
South Pole. Have the children point these out. Practice these terms with 
them. Turn the globe upside down, Have them notice that these two do not 
Change even though the whole globe may move around, 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR: TEACHING 
Xx 


OBJECTIVES 
" understands the concept of interretatedness (migration) . 
Locates places on maps or ais 
- MEDIA  % | oe 32 
Wored map or 30" Contoured ReLies Gtobe. mei 
Small flags or toothpicks a . Ue. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES | a 


Ask children to bring in notes from home telling where they, their 
parents, and their grandparents were born. Use the world or national map 
to locate places of origin of each generation. You will find that inter-. 
esting patterns of migration become evident. Make small flags with each 
child's name on one. Put these on tooth picks or match sticks and place 
these in a small piece of plasti-tac or a similar adhesive. Now put them 

> in the appropriate places on the map. A piece’ of colored:yarn from each of 
these to the location of the school community will highlight the movement . 
‘patterns evident. (These can also be placed on the globe, ) 


Use this representation to talk with the children about chien Why do 
people move to another community or country. Why did their parents move 
- (if they did) to this community? If there have been some transfers out 
. Of your classroom to other schools because of moving, these. can also be 
wooo OUgH t--up--here.. bsaaiaioneiae 


alll leaiialieeetanmieene nae ntmein 


4 Kis be 83 SUGGEST IONS 
; FOR, TEACHING 


OBJECTIVES. = 
“Gains. information by obsewing the wontd around hin 


‘Nature changed physical features ab the earth; there are certain mii deal 
‘ processes } necur. 


i 


29 | 


< “ *Book: ZoLotow, Stonn Book. 
Charts 


Thermometer 

Wind indicaton 

Barometer . 3 .; #3 fhe 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES ° i : oi 


Note: THE FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES, ALTHOUGH PLACED AFTER THE FORMER MAY BE i 

ek: CARRIED ON PARALLEL TO THEM, THESE SHOULD BE CARRIED ON THROUGHOUT — ‘:..- 
o- * THE SCHOOL YEAR. SOME, PARTICULARLY THOSE CONCERNED WITH CHANGING tl 
yes : SEASONS, WILL HAVE TO BE TAKEN OUT OF CONTEXT OF THE REST OF THE = 8.) 
Pan ’ UNIT AND DEALT WITH AT THE APPROPRIATE TIME. ALTHOUGH THIS MIGHT. 9° 3p" 
E : tate - CREATE SOME DIFFICULTIES DUE TO A LACK OF APPROPRIATE BACKGROUND, . ..\" 
2 “<s  TT MAY BE MORE MEANINGFUL THAN SOME OF THE MORE. TRADITIONAL WAYS Sond 
BR eon, ; “~ OF HANDLING ‘SEASONAL :CHANGE IN THE KINDERGARTEN. ts i 23 


ni Have the children begin to make observations about the weather, Simple. 

comparative statements would be adequate for ‘temperature at first (e.g. 

It is warmer today..than it was yesterday.) Have \the children also notice 

cloud cover and: ‘precipitation that might exist. These can be recorded on a 
a chart using simple symbols such as a sun for. sunny» @ cloud for cloudy, eo 
_an. umbrella for rain, a snowflake for snow, or any \other appropriate“ | 
_symboTs the teachers wish to use: Keep a day. to day log of these and -.*” 
“have the children refer to this, log periodically. Let them compare the °°: 
weather opr a period of time and look for seasonal \changes. Try to 

elicit h- statements from the childreh as: “It seems to be getting 

colder," and "We have hada lot of rain all week." | , 


Introduce the children to simple weather instruments: a rae thermometer, 4 

i a a wind indicator, and possibly a barometer might be used. With the child- 

a ve ren, begin to read these instruments sat lys -Also.record the weather from =... 
,@ reading of the instruments . ro 


‘Have the children view weather reports on television at home. Ask them 
to remember. the weather forecasts and other parts of the program. Com- 
a pare weather reports on these programs with the readings you take on 
re your instruments. See the forecasts done briefly eact morning. You ; 
— eee GHE also wish to” bringin weather-maps~to~the~c las OW ROW tH mn nnnnnnnrinas 

weather travels. If one of the older classes in: your building has a 
weather station, you might take a trip with your class to view it. 
Invite the older children to report on what they are wiles 


. Share Charlotte Zolotow' s Storm Book with the children.” 


ee al 
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OBJECTIVES. oe See a ee 2 

Understands concept of gtobatian. e ; 
The inolination and revolution of the earth around the bun results in seasons. 
Gains information by observing the world around him. 3 a, 


; oe * =26- 3 0 , > : - 


HSK” o.. Gains ingonnation by studying pdotures and {ilms. 


” es physical features of “the earth; there are contain physical 
ae procesies. NeCUr. . 


MEDIA 


Books: *Adelson, ALL Ready for Sumner. 
 *Adelson, On : 
*DePaoka, @ Nee 
*Tresselt, waz Ranvese 


*Tresselt, ‘ Oban. 
Globe 
Bulb on Flashtight 
Appropriate Sound Filmstrips 
LEARNING Activities . 
vay oy When the seasons change, develop the following set of activities, . 


Use appropriate sound fiImstrips and. books, ’ (See lists under media 
for this unit. ) 


ict 
Beare ge. ? 


Talk with the children about what js happening. 


When observable changes are taking. place in your area’ > (patie trends ‘that 
the children can see or changes in natural activities, such as in birds or 
flowers or'the leaves of the trees), have the children observe and talk 
if about these changes. Take walks through the oi cal to observe such 
é ” changes taking place. 


Also help the children deal with some of the changes they would ‘not 
generally see. Ask Such questions as; me 


What 4s happening ‘to the days? 
Are they getting longer or shorter? . 
.. Relate these changes to the earth revolving around the sun and to its. 


inclination, Point out the place where you live on the globe. Using’ 
a bulb to represent the sun, move the globe around the bulb. Be sure 


evieteonmneemnnenene en cher lebe ener ete -Show-the- cht dren that-al though-the-earth-may-=————-n—e 


be the same distance from the sun, changes in the angle of the sun's 
wets ‘ rays will take place during these revolutions. Relate these to the 
' - changing season. (Don't expect total comprehension. At this time you 


ities -are.only_introducing.the bgt It will_be -reviewed. and OXPANDED 1 Mereerrtorrrnrenesettnmmneinermrtit 
a later grades.) a : 
Pf | SUGGESTIONS. 
"FOR TEACHING 
» ME 
= OBJECTIVES 
Pf Understands the concept of globalism. 
; said 4 
The earth's notation produces day and night. orn . _? 


i a 


Gains information by Listening. 


Generalizes from simple experiments. 
MEDIA | 
*Goudey, The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up 
Schneider, FokLow the Sunset 
Globe 
_ Stick 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES \ mired 


. 


Reread Follow the: Sunset or TheNday We Saw the Sun Come Wp Discuss with 

the children the Tdea that the sun sets and rises at erent times, in 
different parts.of the world, Use the globe once more to illustrate this 
idea, Ask the children why they think it occurs. Try at this point to 
elicit many varied responses, but pick up inconsistancies ‘in children's 
thinking. Accept. temporarily any response that seems to be ‘logically 

sound and that also explains all the facts, the children know ¢: 


Mount a stick in the play yard at the baatains of the day, Mark off er 
the stick's shadow. (Choose a sunny day for this.) Come back at half- or, 
hour intervals and again mark off the shadow, Ask the children what. 

happened to the shadow. Ask them to explain what happened. Repeat 

the activity on succeeding days, asking the same question. Again-try 

to elicit many responses.: If you cannot use the play’yard and you ¢ 
have a sunny room, you could mark the length of the ray of sunlight . 

coming in an uncovered window:in a similar fashion. 


Ask the children to observe where the sun 4s in the morning and where 
it is in late afternoon. Ask: What is happening? 


SUGGESTIONS © ; 
_ FOR TEACHING ) 
XIV 
_OBJECTIVES. | 4 Pe a pee ae eT 
Gains information by studying models, ef a 
MEDIA | | ; 
Globe re | | viens 
 Ehectric bukb on flashlight . Key 
Stich 


oddaei Muna sadenaama tat can caeieanes ee Ee 
: ’ 


Present a large clock and hourglass (a 3-ihinute egg éliney or a large. 


“ measuring devices. Keep some of these in the classroom for exploration 
and experimentation by the children. 


+ LEARNING ACTIVITIES 7 


Using a globe and a flashlight or electric bulb, illustrate the way in 
which the earth rotates and the way in which different parts of the 
earth appear in the light or darkness at any particular time. Have the 
children relate this to the.rising and setting of the sun, and to the 


- ways in‘which shadows change and the sun moves across the sky each day. 


Let the children verbalize the relationship of time to the movements of 
the earth. (You may have to help them with this.) By -putting a stick 
on the globe and observing its shadow change you might be helping the 
children visualize the relationship. 


SUGGESTIONS | 
FOR TEACHING 


' OBJECTIVES — os oo hy 


Can te8t tine by the, cock and understands system of seconds, minutes, 
hours, and days, a 


MEDIA 
*<ceock 
Howrgeass . = | 
cooking timer | y ve toe : 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES a vs ‘ 


hourglass) and a windup cooking timer to the class. Talk with them 

about what each is, what each does and how it works. Ask the children | 
if-it is important to know what time it is. -(Relate it to their coming - 

to school on time or not missing a favorite TV show.) Ask. if they think —. 
it is important to know how long something takes. (Relate it to a cooking -, 
experiences or time schedules. in school.) Discuss with the children the ; 
time they come to school, the time they get up, and how they know these © — 
times. Talk about the different ways of measuring that people use. , Use 

the various timing devices to measure the duration of activities (e.g. 

“how Tong it takes to’read"a” “story)-and*to~set~limits-on-activities sm 

_ (e.g. five minutes until cleanup time). Compare the different time 


need Aatemecnilediniiadbaiitananare ea 


a | : FOR TEACHING 
. XVI 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Use study prints 17-21, 25, 27, and 30 to reinforce the concepts intro- | 
duced in earlier activities. : 


A HOME OF VARIED RESOURCES 
UNIT III 
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INTRODUCTION 


\ 
\. 


This section of the kindergarten social studies program is an attempt 
to introduce children to the variety and diversity that is found in various . 
places. In order to do this, we first have the children view their own 
community. |We point out the differences. that can be found in every neighbor- 
hood within a distance of only a few blocks. Some of this is the product. of 
natural phenomena. A good portion of this diversity, however, is caused by 


an attempt to order vie environment to make for efficiency and comfort . 


x 


Once chiiaren can ‘visualize this diversity, they can be helped to see ~- 

_ that the larger community of the world just like their own community, is ‘ 
organized to provide different things for people. As they see the inter- * - 
dependence of different elements in their community, they can also. ra helped . 
to see the interdependence of different parts of>the world. Many of the 
things that are produced in our community go to other regions to be consumed... ' 


The children can also be introduced to some of the causes of this inters 
dependence. The fact that we do not have the resources we need immediately. _ 
in our comfunity is one of the reasons for this interdependence. We have to° 
go outside our community, not only for the exotic things in our lives, but 
even for everyday things such as gasoline and bread,: This is an important 
thing for people to-understand. “When presented in concrete ways, such in- 
formation-should help children understand such concepts as diversity and. 
interrelatedness, 1 

The first activities are aimed at teaching the child about diversity 
and variability as well as about the interrelatedness of geographic areas. 
These activities will highlight our dependency upon resources available in 
other communities. Since communities .vary so ‘much in terms of their areas 
of dependency, the teacher should feel free to modify these activities to 
highlight the distinctive characteristics of her own communi ty . 


In order to relate these concepts to the immediate lives of the children, 
the next section of this unit is broken into two tracks. The first track is- é 
for the city child, the second for the rural child. Suburban areas can use: 
activities from both tracks, since they seldom produce any commodities and 
are dependent upon the outside world for all of life's necessities. ‘ The last 
iis “section “of the-unit~is-for-children. peepee CONT ELS a a 


yearby = 


~* 


OBJECTIVES 


This unit should make progress toward developing the following: 
| Concepts | | j ; 

1, Diversity on variability (areal dif ferentiation] 

2. InterrelLatedness--spatial interaction (interdependence) 

3. Spatial Location 

Generalizations 


1, No two places are exactly alike.’ Each place Looks somewhat different — 
from other places. ; a 


2. The people who Live 4n one community: depend upon ik other for e ee 
different goods and services. ~ © ES ses 


- People depend upon other communities and countries ‘ine contain 
goods and services. 


“4. Some things can be ities on soed better, in one ‘hang than in, c 
another because of avast chimate, ° ACSOUNCLS ,: people's bRikes, etc. - 


5, Things can be Located at Specific points on the eanth's sungace. 


6. Places can be Located in netationship to where we Live in term of tgs 
their distance and direction from us, a 


SRibes , Z . - “4 
1. Gains dingonmation by observing the wonkd around in/her. | 
2. Locates places on maps on a gtobe. < 


3, Notices directions of places in natationship to his/her own hone, 


town, State, and country. i, Abe 
4, Compares distances (in Benet A teums such as Longer, shorter, 


corti attend nea anien tate eT 
pa 


“ on the-same} + nisalaeiaiicaniielisisa 
5. Generalizes from data on simple aus | 
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Ae EDUCATIONAL MEDIA. 


*Benson, Christopher, Cancers with the City. Ménneapolis , Minnesota: 


\Lerner, 1974, \ 


aii David, Someone Atways Needs a\ PoLiceman, New York: Simon 8 . 


Schuster, 1972, \ 


Corces, Lillian, The City Book. New York: Golden, 1972, 


Green, Carta, What Do They Do? Policemen and Finemen, New Yorks. Harper, > ° 


1962, 


Meshover, Leonand, You Visit a Post 0 
TLLinods : Benific, 


Robinson, Barry, On The Beat: 
" Rockwell, Harkow My Docton, New Jensey: 
Rockwell, Harlow, My Dentist. New Jersey: 


° 
¢ 


*Scauy, Richard, Hop Aboard! Here We Gol N Yeahs Golden, 1972. 
\* Schwantz, Alvin, The Nightwonkens , New York: \Dutton, 1966. 


Wright, Ethel, Sea Walk, Reading, Massach etts? Young Scott, 
on Westey, | 


“Divison of 1954, 

STUDY PRINTS 3 - 
The Earth, Home of People, Silver scene 
Potice Department Helpers, SVE. | 
Fine Department nee: ky 


Hospital Helpers, SVE, 
“Neighborhood Helpers, SVE, . 


 painy Helpers, SVE.. (Avaitable nom IMC) + 


ore Super nkot Heepers ; SVE. (Avat able from" IMC}~~ cee ti sevhiratpinctorsen bclrbelapteita 


“ay. 


Wonk, New York: Harcourt, 1968. 


Westchester, » 


Postal Helpers, SVE. -(Avactable: from Ca ial + i a ia 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 
I 


OBJECTIVES . 
' Understands the concepts of diversity and spatial Location. 


No two places are exactly atike. Each place Looks somewhat different 
fzom other places. 


Things can be Located at specific poknts on the earth's surface. 
Cocates places on maps. 


The people who ‘Live in one community depend upon each other fon otf herent 
goods and services. 


Some things can be eothices on sold better in one place tian an another _ nes 
because 0f access, climate , resources, peOBee: 4 ARAEES, etc. | yt tf 


MEDIA : ake rt ey as 
Wale map.of the community : 
Transparency | 
Overlay map of dommuntey- 


STUDY PRINTS: ‘The Eanth, Home of People and Neighborhood Hetpers | 3 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES Ye ie, 


Display the map of the community and present it again. to the children, 
Ask them to refer to the places on the map where we can find stores. ane 
If there are factories in the community, ask the children to point out the 
places where there are factories. Where are people's homes ‘located?- Have 
the children point out bus lines, train tracks, or other avenues of: trans- . 
portation. (It might ‘be helpful to take a walking trip around the neighbor- ; 
hood again at this time if you want to refresh the children's memories on . 
‘some of the details of the community.) If possible, reproduce the map on — . 
: transparency to be used with overhead projector. Using overlays, make 

set of transparencies that Show all of the distinct characteristics of 
tha neighborhood such as those mentfoned above. “Thts-wil tal low*you"toe-— 
deal with just a single area in the neighborhood, « or. several of these at 
"once. 


ee aie 


“Ask the children one: following questions: 


Where would you go if’ you wanted to buy tetas clothing. 
‘or ‘other things? (Have children point to places on the 
wall map. Then project the poeteeern and the appro- 
priate overlay. y 


Where would you go if you wanted to. . , (downtown, etc. )? 


Where would you go if you wanted to buy gasoline for: youre 
father" s car? : 


“438 


“ . | Ask additional questions a aimed at having the children point out the varied 
* resources in the’ community and their geographic location. 


A Now ak the following questions mainly to have children begin to reflect on © 
_ causality. Try to elicit a wide variety of responses to each question. — 


-Why are all the stores located on one block (or center or area)? 
Why are the houses different locations than the stores? 

. Why are some streets better to drive to than others? 
Why do the busses go along some streets and not along others? 


Use study prints 12, and 26-29 of Earth, Home of People and Neighborhood 
Helpers set to show how interdependent humank# nd really is.. Books that 
relate to different careers would also be appropriate to share at this time. 


—~ 


SUGGESTIONS | 
FOR TEACHING 
‘ Il . 
\ OBJECTIVES 
ve People depend upon other communities nd countries for certain ia and a ie 
Services. ce git 
re Gains dnformation by observing the world around him, 
ie | Generalizes from data. th gy!” , , a: 
= AS The people who Live in one B community depend upon each other for different 


goods and services, 


Places can be Located in senattonide to where we Live in terms’0f their 
distance and direction from ud. 


Locates places on maps or a ghobe. 


* Notices dinections of places in REnnECOnE EE to his own bine, town, state, 
and country. 


* Compares distances (in general teums such as Longer, shorter, on the same) . 


No two places ane exactly alike. Each place Looks somewhat different fom 
other places. re 


Some things can be produced on sold ‘better an tt an ai in another 
because of access, eae resources, people’. : 


. bch abean sheet bitin betet wens cnibeihatiaenainddassiaaacen ne eT TT nT OTe scan tneneins aes mG NERA NONNINEH 
; MEDIA ; 
eo _ Map .of community - 

sninghamnnnnnmnrnannelored map on gtobe 
; ~ i" Arsene pirneme aoe yee te earthen pe caida neat nbabbaabenaiaithinnieaiiaiiis 


~ LEARNING ACTIVITIES ; 2 . 4  * 


Plan for'a trip to a supermarket ‘at this time. Discuss the things they 
‘should look for in the store. e.g. What kinds of foods will we find? | 
What other products are we likely to find? How will these products be 
processed ‘or prepared? (e.g. dried, canned, meee fresh) . Where does’ 
' the Supermarket get its food? 


Take the children on a trip to a local supermarket. ‘ Arrange the trip ahead 
of time with the supermarket manager. Ask to be allowed to watch food being 
unloaded from trucks in back of the supermarket. You might wish to relate 


ud 


. ; 
ae. a , - : ie a -35-39 i ary Ma oe .4 era 


, rt bay wae 
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this: trip to some other experience you are having. If you-will be doing some ~ 
cooking or. baking or preparing for a parent visit, the trip can have a dual . 
ie purpose, If there are not other special.occasions planned, obtain some: food 

on at the supermarket that comes from far away.’ (e.g.-Hawaiian pineapple, Mandarin 
oranges from Japan) to share with the children as a treat back at school. 


eo Back in the classroom, discuss the trip with the children. Ask the children 

y what they saw in the supermarket, Ask them if they know where these things — 
; ‘came from, Refer to the trucks. Why did they need big trucks to bring food 

to the supermarket? Also ask: How does the supermarket help us?. - 


=] 


e 


Refer back to the trip you took of your neighborhood, Use the mh again. 
Ask if the foods seen in the supermarket are produced in the neighborhood?: 
Why not? Stress the fact that many of the things we need in order to live 

tw come from far away. Bring out your/pineapple (or whatever you bought). . aor a 

% Display on the world map or globe where this food came from. Trace the trip 
, .  4t took, Note distance and direction as well as travel over land and water. e 
“eo Also show picture of place where grown. You might want to ‘share the’ fruit 
with the children as a treat. fee a ae 1. 
7 ¢'-°. SUGGESTIONS’ = 
‘ ; ~ <<. FOR TEACHING - 


OBJECTIVES 


Peopfe depend, upon other ‘communities and countries for certain goods and 
SerVLCeS . ' . 


a Gains information by gbserving the world around him. 


Places can be Located in nelationship to where we Live.in teams of their 
om distance and dinection from ud, . 


é Locates places oft. maps ona globe. .- 
. Ae . 
MEDIA fe 
Map of U,’S. | ae 
Map of State \ : 
Map of World e 
Glob Cd \ 


7 - 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


If there is'a small plant or factory in your neighborhood or within trip 

- distance, have the children visit the plant, Let them observe: the process 
of manufacturing. Ask the manager or guide to talk with the children. Ask 
him if his workers use all of the things made in the, factory? Do the products 
all. stay -in the community? Where is his merchandise sold? Where does he get 
his raw materials? (The nature of the plant is less important than the fact a. 
that the plant might get its materials from outside the conmunity and distribute a 
its products outside the community.) 


Ao freeboard 


Back at school review the trip taken to the factory. Talk with the children = = ‘* 
about the product made and where it is distributed. Trace the distribution 


. i 
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. te i. By. od. .... ale oes ee See Pee ee a oe gaia ie, e 


_ ~ iettisndise on. an “approprtate-nap.- Seles ‘the hee ie just as we or : = ; 
« things we need from far away; many of the things we make An the community . . 
: ‘ are used by oneKs far away. ee | 
fo a at hy ee Eg, OE SUGGESTIONS : 
ap So wh ke | FOR TEACHING © 
On JECTIVES - Sieh gee Sey Ts 
B. T Ba 5 ihe’ 


2 2 Understavide concepts of intemnetatedness and apatlat interaction, ; é grat 


a Peopte depepl-enon of other communities and countrdes fon: contain poods and 
_ a2 f. T eee aba sa 


ay ‘The people whoy Live in one community depend upon Saale other fon desgenene. 
, “goods and serv ces, 


- Gains ingonnation by opienving the ‘worked around his. 


a People depend upon other communities and aspen ben 0h contain goods and 
ocd | Services. 


"Some things can be piddivewl on sold better in one Shi than in another 
» Because of access, ckimate, Hesounees, peopke's bRikks, ete, 


‘we can Locate things at specific points on the earth's ahi it 


‘PRades ‘can, be Located in relationship to where we Live in “tenums of then, 
. distance and teneetion fom ud. 


re 


“Locates places on mas on a globe, 


Notices directions of places in Penn to tas own home, _ town, state, . 
a aes : ‘ 


-Companes distances lin general terms isk Pr t Longer, sien, on the same). 
~séoIA ca oe 


i se, | Map of community . ne = 
fT Sn Eon ; *. World map or globe : . . 


eee "LEARNING ACTIVITIES ong a a 


tae j ' .. Prepare the cht Tdren for a trip to the hardware store.. This might be in | 
eo. ye. + * “eonjunction with some other activities in the classroom such as buying nails, 
Te ‘for the woodwork table or supplies for the housekeeping area. Talk about 
os." the trip. Ask the children: What kinds of things are found in a hardware 
i eae _ Store? Why do-we need hardware stores? Who runs the hardware store? Who 
wie as buys things at the hardware store? ; 


eye Take the children to the store. Observe the thtngs in the store. Look at 
oo er _* the labels of things for places of origin. Read these to the. children (e.g. 
Let , Made in U.S.A., Made in West Germany, Made in Japan, Produces’ in New Haven, ° 
et ie Conn.) . Talk with the manager or owner about where he gets his merchandise 
“js 8 and where the original goods come from. Ask him who buys -in his: store and 
| why they buy things in his store. Purchase an inexpensive item from a dis- 


To otgg FF" ‘tant country. 
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ete Back at school discuss this trip. Ask the children if they can recall the 
i, - things they saw at the store and where they came from. Refer back to the. 
trip you made of your neighborhood. Bring out-the map that the children %° 
* used at that time to refresh their memories. Ask if the products seen; in 
the hardware store are made in the neighborhood? Why not? Stress. the fact: at 
+ that many things we need in order to live come from far away. Bring out the ie, 

_ tem you have purchased. in the store. Display on the map or globe or the 7. 
world the place of origin of this item. Trace the trip it took. Note. aS 2 ee 
tance and direction as well. as travel over land and water... Leave the item; 
ais ie ina Entra place. . 


ak ) ie SugGESTIONS§ = ai 

we; * es “FOR TEACHING: ees. 

| "OBJECTIVES :- ee re ee ee Of 

ae, ,Peopke depend upon other communities and countries for contain goods: and : : 
; Services, ee ee eA 


Gains information by observing thé world around him. 
| Locates places on maps or a globe. . eet a 


People depend upon other communities sid countries “for kektats goods and 
SONVACLS. ; ; 


MEDIA — 
Map of state is ; = | | 
' Map of U. S., arr ‘ 
Map of World eee oe 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


> 


Visit a small farm. Have the children walk around to see what is podoned 
on the farm. (The nature of the farm is not important.) Talk with the 

: farmer. Ask him what he does with the product he raises. Does he consume 
aa Jf it all? Wheré is the market he uses? Who uses what he produces? 


‘Back at school, review the trip taken by the farmer's produce. Trace on an 
v appropriate map the trip that the farmer's produce takes to market and pos- 
‘sibly to the consumer. Stress the fact with the children that just as we 
many things we need from far away, many things that are produced in a com- : 
munity are sent far away for someone else's use. : 
SUGGESTIONS 
.FOR TEACHING 
ara 
OBJECTIVES 
Age , Understands concepts of intearelatedness and spatial Anteraction. 


| People depend upon other communities and countries for certain ane and 
SOKVACLS . 


an 


- OBJECTIVES 


eee — : : a . j ; ‘ “ \ 


a. 


: we < can Locate things at specific pares on the eh Surface, 
Locates places on maps on a globe. 
| Sonekntceek §rom data, 


MEDIA ~~.’ 
— Tabke 
World Map 
Yarn 
Pind . 
. * . ‘ ' . 4 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES ae : a 
‘Bring ifi.a few toys that were produced in foreign countries. If you. do ik 
' have any at’ home, many such toys are available inexpensively in dime. stores 
_, -and toy stores. (e.g..paper kites from Japan mechanical and battery operated . 
toys: and games from Japan puppets and stuffed animals from Germany toy cars ... . . omy 
and trucks From England. Other toys from distant lands are easily available. ) : 


Show these to the children. They are probably familiar with some of them 
and will be able to tell you where they come from. After you have discussed, 
the toys and their places of origin, ask the children if they can each bring 
something from home that comes from another country, They could bring mate: 
own toys or they could bring other things they have at home. 


Have the children display the toys that they bring. and tell the class what 

each is and where it comes from. Set up a display of these things ona eS 

classroom table. Over the table mount a map of the world. Stretch pieces 

of yarn from each item on the table to the country of origin on the map. 

Pins will hold’ the yarn in place. Other things children bring into the 

classroom might also be located on the map in terms of the place of origin. 

(e.g. British woolens, Irish lace, Japanese silk, Italian shoes, Indian 

madras cloth, clothing produced in other lands.) Ask: What does this map 

and display show ust. 

‘ ' , SUGGESTIONS 
— : FOR TEACHING 

VII 


Understands concepts of diversity, spatial Location, internelatedness . 


People depend upon other communities and countries for certain goods: and ‘ 


Locates places on maps. 
The people who Live An one community depend upon “eh other, for dé ggenrent goods and 


goods and services. 
MEDIA , - 


Pictures of community water sourced 


Pictures of oil pipe Lines and of railroad cars foaded with coal, 
Nap of United States 
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ae LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


is _1f your | community has a central “water. eee this dctivity: open up 
~ the tap in the sink. Ask children where the'water comes from. See if the | 
HBR children can get the idea that water Comes froma source even more basic than ° 
the faucet. Take a trip to the-basement: qf the school building. Try to trace 
the water pipes to Eheir ptace of entry. Ask the Custodian to help you. go 


Also look at. source of heat while in. boiler room. Locate gas and/or coal. 
field on‘map of the U. S. Ask? “How do you think these materials travel: 
to us? Show pictures of pipe lines and of coal on Be ae cars. Or tell 
~ pupils how it does come to their town. 
‘Talk with the children ab out the many’ things that are underground in your ” 
community. Talk about the source of water:that your .communtty has. Some eas 
_ places use a common.well, others use a nearby lake or river, Some cities . 
need to go far away: for their water resources Ask. the children to find  —s_ ; 
‘out where the water in their houses comes from... Ask,.them to.have.their.”. moh eres 
fathers or mothers show them the water supply source in their houses. if. 
possible obtain pictures of water supply source in your community. Local. 
agencies will help you with this., Show these to the children, explaining 
that we need to get water from some place outside the house and school-and .. 
bring it in by pipes, : . 

" ~ SUGGESTIONS 7 
oe pos FOR TEACHING .- ° 

ts VID 


OBJ ECTIVES 


Understands concepts of diversity, spatial Location, interielatedness.’ 


. People depend upon other communities and countries for certain goods and 
Services. ‘ 


Gains Anformation by observing the workd Suid him, : r . 


Places can be located in nekationship to nee: we Live 4n toims of their 
distance and direction from ud. 


Locates places on maps on a globe. . t. 


Notices directions of places in pee to his own aes Hein; dbtate, je 
and country. ~ 
Compares distances (in general teuns Such ads Longer, “ghorter on the same. ) “ 


Some things can be produced on Ssokd better in one ¢ place than another because 
of access, chimate, ‘AeSOURCES , people's SRibks, ete, : 


MEDIA 


Map of U. S. 
World map 


Mogg i ; 


a 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Visit a gasoline filling station in your neighborhood. Watch the: filling 
station attendant as he puts gas and possibly oi] in the car.. Ask him where 
he keeps his gasoline? Ask: Why is «it stored underground? Where do you 
get it? If possible schedule the trip so that you can see the large tank 
truck delivering gas to the station. Ask the man where the gasoline comes 
from. Back at school, locate sources of gasoline on.a map of the U.S. 


' Read to the children about the places where oil] and gasoline originate. 


Show pictures of drilling for oil and refining it. Refer to your map of the 
world. Mark on the map the places that oil comes from (southwest U.S., 


Venezuela, Persian Gulf area.) (Note general direction and distance from: 


home town.) Show the trip the oi] has to make before it comes to the fill- 
ing station, Talk about the need for oi] to make gasoline so that cars all 
over the United States can run. Also ask: Why don't we make our own oi] 
and gasoline in this town? ~~ , . ‘ 


e 
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SUGGESTIONS . 


tote jin, shennan fT 


OBJECTIVES ea , 


Understands concept of interretatedness. 


¢ 


Generalizes f<nom' data on simple’ experiments. | = 3 


The people who Live in one community depend upon each other fon certain 
goods and services. . ni ; 


People depend upon other communities and countries for certain goods and 
Services, : : . 


Locates places on maps, 


Some things can be produced on Sokd better in one place than in another 
because of access, climate, resources, people's skitts, etc, 


MEDIA . 
Map of 'U. Ss. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
In a Health Food shop you can buy raw whole wheat berries. Purchase these 
and bring them to school. Tell the children what they are. Show them on 


a map where they come from. Borrow a blender. «You can have the blender 
grind out a coarse flour. When sifted this can be used to bake bread. - If 


__, cooking facilities are available in the school, bake a loaf. Use a stan- 


dard recipe. Allow the children to participate in the preparation. You 
might want to use store-bought flour for a parallel dough-making experience, 
Have the children taste the bread. Have them also buy a loaf of bread ina 
store. Time the purchase of the bread as well as the production process. 
Also have the children measure the bulk of the wheat and flour made. 


45 


_ FOR TESCUN. ‘ &. . 


\ eee See 
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ee le 


If you are not ina flour-milling town, check on the origin of the flour 


- you bought. ‘Note the origin on the map of the United States. Point out 


where the wheat was grown. Ask the children: Do we grow wheat in our 
neighborhood? ‘Is flour made in the neighborhood? Where do we get the 
wheat.and the flour? Point out that the food we get often comes from 
far away. Talk about:some of the reasons why this happens. 


Z 


: SUGGESTIONS 
p * FOR TEACHING 
: x 
OBJECTIVES = — a 
Understands the concept of intennetatedness) er: 


‘People depend upon other communities and countries for certain goods and 
Services. 


Locates places on maps on a globe. 


No two places ane exactly alike. Each place Looks somewhat dif ferent from 
other places. a sex 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


a ae 


' Arrange a tasting party in school. As a eels provide children with a 


variety of foods from far away. Many of these foods can. be found in the 
local supermarkets. Some will be found in gourmet or specialty food shops. 
Others can be purchased in the foreign food shops that are aveyTan le in 


many communities. Foods to be tasted can include: - ¥ 
Pineapple from Hawaii ¥ 
Mandarin oranges from Japan — 1, 


Lychee (dried or canned) from Hong Kong 

Coconuts from anywhere in the tropics 

Bananas from Latin America ; 

Cheese from France, Holland, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries 

Swiss chocolate and many more 


Give each child a very small taste of each food: “As the foods are presented, 
talk about the places from which they come. Point these places from which 
they come. Point these places out on the map. Show pictures of some of the 
places where the food is grown, How are the places different from each other? 
From where we live? Stress the fact that.many of the foods we eat (and ‘not 
necessarily the exotic ones only) come from far-away lands, as do many of 

the other products we use regularly. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


OBJECTIVES 


Peopke depend upon other communities and countries for certain n good and 
SCAVLCLS , ( 
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Locates places on maps on a globe. 
(+ We can Locate things at specific points onthe earth's surface,” 


Places can be Located in relationship to where we Live dn terms of their 
distance and direction from us, 


MEDIA 


Chart paper 
‘ _ ° Magazines 
ce ‘Yarn on ribbon 
* Woned map 


"LEARNING ACTIVITIES | | 


Make a large chart, labeled "We Get The Things We Need From Many Places", 
* (This can be done in two parts flanking a world map.) Have the children 
ee cut pictures out of old magazines of things they use that come from far 
away. Post them on the chart. Label each. Run a ribbon or yarn from the 
picture to the proper place on the map. When completed, discuss the chart 
with the children. Perhaps ask: Which of these products has to come the 
1 = longest distance to reach us? In what direction would we have to go to ‘ 
ee, G3 reach the place where is produced? © 
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PEOPLE CHANGE THE EARTH. 
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UNIT IV 
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INTRODUCTION 


* 5 
This unit makes use of the school neighborhood, ‘the commun’ ty as a whole, 


and children's books and sound filmstrips to show how people change the 


earth. Children examine the machines that enable people to bring about ~“ 


these changes, Some unit activities are designed to enable children to 


see the changes that have occurred over a period of years and thus begin 


to develop a sense of the passage of time. The unit includes activities 


that deal with natural as well as human changes in the environment and 


their resultant impact. 
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é ; 
OBJECTIVES 


This unit should make progress toward. iia ae the pi 
Cone epts: Change, machine 
Generalizations : ; 5 : a » - A 
1. People change the physical, environment, | | : 
2, Nature changes the physical environment. 


' 1, Gains information by Listening and noting details. ; 
2. Gains information by studying pictures, films, and filmstrips, fe. a) 
3. Gains information by using models. ~’ | 


4. Gains information by observing the world around him/her. 
5. Has a sense of the passage of time. 
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: ei EDUCATIONAL. MEDIA 


ew \ 
: eo 


: er BOOKS: - 


” | ei eae ei 


: *Burton, V., Mike Mueligan and His Stean Shovek.. 


Mig gin, 1939. 


a Spreaders. New York: Doubleday, 1969. 
iS "Hoban, R,, hat Doos It Do and How Does It Work. 
qa eo a. ee, | 


s e 


*Peet, B., Farewell to Shady Glade. 

*Rockwell, A.,. Machines. 

"Zahh0, G., The Big Book of Bud 
G & 1968. 


, 


Boston: 


‘and War 


*Zion, ¢:, Doan Ganbageman. New York: 
SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


Took Chest, MacMillan. 
The Little House, Weston Woods. 


Toolbox, MacMillan, 
Rain Drop Splash, Weston Woods, 
ST! UDY PRINTS 
icici of Cheems Sond as 4t was’ years ago; : 
| 


*Available in classroom kits. 
your schoot Library from the IMC. 


| 


| 
| 


mute | 


Mike Mutligan and His Steam Shovel, Weston Woods. 


Fanxewell to Shady Glade, Weston Woods. ~ 


: Bates, N., Who Built the eridge New ink Scribner, 1954, 
‘Bates, N., Bulldozers, Loadens, and Spreaders , New York: ' DoubLeday, 1974. . 


New York: 


Hanper Row, 1957, « 


*Burton, V., The ‘Little t House; “New York: Houghton Miff<lin, 1942, 
New York 3. Houghton : 


"Greenvale School, Ninth binds haabtik Class, futtdoxeu, Loadens, and, 


Gk 


Hoban, R., Dig, Dri, Dump, FiLL. New York: William Morrow, 1975. 
Hoban, R., Push, Pull, Empty, Full. Now York: MacMéeean,: 1972. 

Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
New York: MacMillan, 1972. 


g Machines. New York: 


Sound titestites should be ordered through 


ey 


3 - SUGGESTIONS 

Ee Ne Pt 
OBJECTIVES — | | ) 

People change the physical environrient, . | 7 : 
: Has a Sense of the passage of time. 
ee Gains dnfonmation by Listening and noting details. _ , 
| MEDIA | ee a 
Books: *Burton, The Little House. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Read to the children The Little House. Ask mea such as the following: 
What happened to. the little house?’ s < = 


Did it move from the city to the einen 
What was changing in the story? 


4 
. 


Try to elicit from them the concept of change'over time as well as the sequence 
of change described in the story. : = 


SUGGESTIONS” 
FOR TEACHING 


a 


OBJECTIVES 
Gains information by observing the world around him/her, 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Locate some area in your community where observable change is taking place. 
This could be a building going up or one being torn down, a highway being — 
built or rebuilt, an area of farmland that is being subdivided for homes 

e ora reforestation project. Have the children visit the project and observe 

_ the work being done. If possible, have a supervisor or guide talk briefly 

3 about the project. » Have him/her tell about why the project is taking place 

Fi.) © as well as what the site looked like before the project began and what it will 

look like upon completion. If possible, make slides to show what it looked 
like in the early stages of change. Arrange visits to the same project to 
see progress taking place in order that children can experience change over 
time, As you return, have the children remark about changes in relation to | 
the passage of time. 


If a trip such as the above is not possible, invite an individual involved 
“in the above type of project to bring slides into the classroom and describe 
the project to the children. 
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SUGGESTIONS °° 
FOR TEACHING 


III 
ceaecrives 
| Gaknk ingonnation by using modees ; 
‘MEDIA | a oe ae | 
. | Such toys as: small plastic earthmovers, bulldozers, noadsonapers , ; 
Tee ee ae Prucks, devrishs, tractors, and toading ac 


and/or : 
hanger doy that children can sit on and use, such age . 


Scoop excavaton, swing dump truck, crane, fork-Lift 
truck, and heekbarrow, 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES : 7 
Provide children with toys representing the kinds of machines that ‘they 
saw on the project as well as others that are used to change the face. of 
the earth. (Children would also enjoy bringing to school their oun tye 

of this kind.) These would include-cranes, bulldozers, dump trucks, étc. 
Provide these toys for play activitiy purposes in the sand table and i 
the block activity area. Talk about their uses. After the trip. the 
children will probably use these in legitimate ways, As.the play progre ses, 
you might wish to inject a few questions such as: - \ 


Who uses the...(name the machine)? 
What is it used for? ; 
Why is such a machine used? Couldn't people did with shovels | 
(or carry-on their backs, etc.)? 
How does the machine work? 
- Allow the children to play with these toys over a period of time. 


SUGGESTIONS . . 
FOR TEACHING 


MEDIA | . 
"Books: #10660; Big Book of Buitding and Wrecking Machines. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES | | 


Show children pictures of building and wrecking machines. Talk about each 
of them with the children. Relate these pictures to the machines the child- 
ren have seen, either on the trip or in their prior experience. Talk about 
the names of each machine as well:.as what it does and how it operates. Try 
to get the children to discuss the need for machines to do heavy work, 


Tags KAS . ‘ + het, 
” ee 


aa £ oe —  SURGESTIONS- 
a FOR TEACHING 
“a : or V 


tH 


_ OBJECTIVES 


“g Balas Anjonmation by studying films and {ilmstrips 


ww 


Gains information by Listening and noting details 
MEDIA . | 


Books: “Hoban, What Does It Do and How Does It Work. 
Rockwell, Machines . | | 


Sound Filmstrips : Nike Mutbiga ‘and His Steam shovel. G 


a Took Took Chest. - - 7 


os LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Show sound filmstrip Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. Thk ‘about the uses 
of machines. The sound cull igan Tool Chest or Tool Box, may be used to 
‘illustrate how simple machines help people do work. The books, Machines — .., 
‘and What Does It-Do and How Does It Work, may als@ be read and aizeussed 
‘ku. 


au 


at this time 
“SUGGESTIONS 
ke. FOR TEACHING 
: : | VI 
OBJECTIVES 
People change the physical, environment. 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES | 


Identify a person in the community who has lived in the area for a long time, 
who has seen change taking place in the community, and who would be willing 


to tell the children about the community as it was long ago. This person 


might be a grandparent of one of the children or one of the retired persons 
in the community who has free time ‘available. Ask the person to come to 


. school and talk with the children about long ago. Ask him/her to describe > 


what. the gs digs ba was like and how it changed; to talk about specific 
sites that the children would know and contrast these as they are today and 
as they were long ago. (If ossible, ask him/her to bring old photos with 


‘him.to show to the children. a 
- : SUGGESTIONS | 
; ; FOR TEACHING 
VII 
OBJECTIVES 
Gains information by studying pictures. 
4 5 E - : a Hl 
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See « 
i 


MEDIA-. 
“Pictures of parts of the community as they were Long ago. 


a 


 Tencentenany Edition of Chelmsford ee aa (Held in all schools; 
has Sevenak old phecunes of Chelms ford ba 


s 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES ' aes : : i 

. > \ ff rT 
Bring in photos of the neighborhood as it was long ago and contrast them “ 
with the neighborhood as it is today. Sources of such pictures include: 


‘1. Children's families--They might have photos of their area : : 
as it was long ago that you could compare with the photos a? 0 
of buildings now existing in the area. 


2. Local newspapers--Often in their files, local papers have photos: 
of sites of local significance as they were long ago. -If these . 
are available, there should be no difficulty in getting copies — a: 
of these photos for your use. 


3. Private collections--Other Teachers or persons you know who 
are amateur photographers may keep files of photographs or — 
areas They are SEneKaDy, more than willing to make these - & 
available. 


4, Local governmental agencies--They often use films or photos as 
‘part of their records. 


SUGGEST IONS 
FOR TEACHING 
. VI 
OBJECTIVES = | 
Has a Sense of the passage of time. 
MEDIA 
Rope, marked off in years 
Mural paper . . . 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES * : ; — 


Develop a mural-type time line and locate pictures on it according to 

time progression. A mural time line might depict your area before 
settlers arrived, early settlers' homes; homes at the turn of the century, 
present-day city life. 


Another mural might show the development of the automobile or the airplane. 
Ask children: How have these methods of travel changed the appearance of 
our landscape? 


SUGGESTIONS =» 
FOR Teer aNe 
X 


OBJECT IVES ” | 


People change the physicat environment, 


Nature changes the' physical environment. 
Gains information by Listening and —— detaiks, 4 


MEDIA a 


Books: Bates, Who Built the Bridge. ; 
_ Burton, Mike Mutligan and His Steam Shovek. 
Goodspeed, Let's Go To Watch a Bridge Going Up. 


*Greenvale School, Ninth Grade EABEkee Chass, Bulldozers, 
Loaders, and Spreaders ; ’ ¢ 


Hoban, Dig, Drill, Dump, File. 

Hoban, Push, Pull, Empty, Full. 

*Peet, Farewell to Shady Glade. 

Showers , Where Does the Garbage Go. 

Tnesselt, Rain-Drop Splash. 

“lion, Dear soleus 

Sundin «=O OCtCtCSC*S:S:F 
Faxewell to Shady Glade. . 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Over a period ot time, Being in books that show the changes that take place # 
in the physical environment, either.those caused by people or by nature, as 
well as books about the way people change the earth. With each of these 
picture story books, stress the process of change that is highlighted in 
the book, Some-gf these deal with contrasts. Others deal with change it- 
self. Use each book in its own appropriate way, being careful that you do _ 
hot become so didactic that you lose the point of the story. ene 
SUGGESTIONS 
_ FOR TEACHING % 
4 x ° x 

OBJECTIVES 
Gains information by studying pictures. 
People change the physical environment. 
Nature changes the eee environment. 


—— 8g 


es LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


‘ Provide a variety of. pictures showing children the ways in which people change 
"+ the earth. Talk about what is happening in each picture and why people are 
2 “ ing these things. These pictures can include: mines, quarries, farms, 
reforestation. projects (planting as well as digging), canals and locks (sea- 
. way or river), buildings, cities, homes, factories, highways, expressways, 


.-Also show pictures of floods ‘and tornadoes, .etc., which illustrate ways. 
in which nature changes ae earth, 
; SUGGESTIONS 
FOR es 
X 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Have the children develop a series of books about change. -They can dictate 
stories to the teacher or an upper grade student who will type them on a 
primary typewriter. They can also make their own illustrations. Use such 
titles as: 

1. How the earth (neighborhood) looked long ago. - 
2. How the earth (neighborhood) will look in the future. 


3. Machines we use to change the earth (neighborhood). 


Each child can select a subject for a book. . The books. can be displayed 
and later sent home. ’ ' 
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) | INTRODUCTION 


° Please Note: This unit is not one to be®taught at one time and then 
dropped. It should be spread out throughout the school year. 


This section of the kindergarten social studies program has been 
developed to acquaint children with people that live around the world. 
Places across the globe will be introduced to the.child through the 
medium of picture story books. 


The literature with which we will be dealing is fictional. Some of 
it is realistic fiction, some of it is in the realm of fantasy. Each story 
must be enjoyed for its own value. Each must be savored primarily as an 

artistic experience. Using a good story to teach a lesson can work only 

“when the. lesson does not interfcre with the story. ‘Teachers, therefore, will i 
have to use their artistry in keeping the story intact, in letting the child- | 
ren enjoy the story for its own sake and, at the same time, allowing the 2 
stery to be used as a vehicle for telling about a distant place and the | 
people who live in it. 


It must also be noted that this section of the kindergarten program 
is not aimed at teaching a specific-set of concepts, generalizations, or 3 
skills. It is rather a group of readiness activities designed to prepare 
children for learning about families around the world and the id cle 
concepts about them that constitute the primary. grade program. 
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- OBJECTIVES . 
\ 
This unit should make some progress toward developing the folPowing: 
Concept: diversity | , | 
Generalizations — ‘ 7 
1. Waus of Living differ from one part of the. wie to another. 
a. ALL people, ae of where they Live, bak’ many things in common. 
Attitudes {To be developed by’ unit as a whole.) 
. van: “1s curious about scciat data and human behavion. | 
we re 18 ieneltlve to the feelinas of others. E 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


BOOKS 


Ayer, Jacqueline, Nu Dang and His Kite. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. ra 
en, Betty, Little Runner-of the Longhouse. New York: Harper and Row, 1962. 
Bemelmans, Ludwig, MadeLine. New York: Viking, 1939. 


Bemetmans, Ludvig, MadeLeine in London, Now Youk: Viking, 1961. 
“*Bencheey, N., Red Fox and His Canoe. New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 


Bulla, Clyle, Poppy Seeds. New York: Crowell, 1955. 
Chonz,:S., A Bell fon Unaki. New Yonk: . Walck, 1953. | 
Clank, A., Looking-For-Somethin ing. New York: Viking, 1952. os 
Cooper, E., Fish {rom Japan. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1969. 
Ets, Marie, Wine Days to Christmas. New York: Viking, 1959. 
Fatio, Louise; The Happy Lion. New York: McGraw Hill, 1954. 
*Fnrancoise, Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep. New York: Scribner, 1957. 
Francoise, Jeanne-Marie in Gay Parie. New York: Scribner, 1956. 
Freeman, Don, The Guard-Mouse. New Vonks Viking, 1967. es 
*Gonson, M. J., Omotegi's Baby Brother. New York: Walck, 1974. 
Handgonrth, Thomas, Med Li. New sai Doubleday, 1938. 
Keats, Ezra, Apartment 3. New York: | Macmillan, 1971. a 
*Keats, Ezna, Hi, Cat! New York: Wacnittan, 1970. 
*Keats, Ezra, My Dog is Lost. New Vonks Crowell, 1960. 
Lamonisse, The Red Balloon. New York} Doubleday, 1956, 
*lattimone, E., Little Pear. New. Vouk: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1968. 
*Leag, Munroe, Stony of Ferdinand. New York: Viking, 1969. ; 
*Lindgaen, Astrid, Springtime in Noisy Vitlage, New York: Viking, 1965. 
Leaf, Munroe, Story of Ferdinand. New York: Viking, 1969. 


Matsuno, Masako, A Pair of Red Clogs. Ohio: Collins Wonrkd, 1960. 
Matsuno, Masako, Taro and the Baniho Shoot. ‘New York: Pantheon, 1974, 


*Available in classroom kits. Films and sound filmtrips should be ondered Hist 
your achool Library from the IMC. 57. 61 Oa 
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*Ness, E., Josefina February. New York: Scribner, 1963. 


Nickeodhas, Sorche, Always Room for One Mone. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston, 1965, | 


Pokiti, L., Little Leo. New York: Scribner, 1951. 
"Preston, L. E., Ching’s Magic Brush. Minneapolis: Carolrhoda, 1973. 


Reyher, B., My Mother is the most Beautiful Woman in the Workd. New York 
Lothrop, 1945. j 


@ Robbins, R., Baboushka and the Three Kings. New York: Parnassus, 1960. 


Satden, George, Sparrow Socks. New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 
Suthertand, Efua, Playtime in Africa. New York: Atheneum, .1962. 
Weil, L. The Hopping Knapsack. Now Yonk: Nacmittan, 1970. 
Wright, Ethel, Saturday Walk. New York: Young Scott Books, 1954. 
Yashima, Taro, Seashore Stony. New York: Viking, 1967.- 
FILMS : 
Why We Have Elections: The Kings of Snark, LcA, , 
Why We Have oe The Town That Had No Policeman, LCA, 
Why We Need Each Other: The Animals’ Picnic Day, LCA, 
Why We Use Money: The Fishewnan Who Needed a Knife, LCA. 
” why People Have Special Jobs: The Man Who Made Spinning Tops, LCA. 
Why We Have Laws: Shiver Gobble and Snore, LCA, 
Why We Need Reading: The Piemaker of Ignonramia, LCA. | 


Why We Take Cane of Property: , Pkanet of the Tickfebops, LCA. 
_ SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


Ola, Weston Woods . 

Madeline's Rescue, Wedton Woods. 
Five Chinese Brothers, Weston Woods. 
Wheel on the Chimney: Weston Woods. 
Gilberto and the Wind, Weston Woods. 


Story About Ping, Weston Woods. 

The Story of Pancho and the Bull, Weston Woods. 

The Cow Who Fete in the Canal, Weston Woods. 
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Christmas in Nodsy Village, Viking. 


Fish in the Ain, Weston Woods. 


. 


. Crow Boy, Weston Woods. 
STUDY PRINTS 


The Earth, Home of People, Silver Burdett, °. ‘ 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR Saar 


INTRODUCING THE STORY 


Before each of the books is read, take a few minutes to talk about the 
people in the book and about the country where the story is located. 
This is an excellent time to practice the use of maps and globes. Allow 
the children to locate the place where the story is located or places - 
mentioned in the story on a world map or globe. As you do this, talk’ 
about the distance of the foreign country from our own, the direction 

in which you would travel to get there and the way you might travel. 
Talk about some of the site characteristics of the country also. Tell 
the children about mountains, rivers, lakes and oceans of importance 

in and around the country. * 


Talk about the kind of climate. 


s SUGGESTIONS 
ee FOR Een 


READING THE STORY 


In reading the story the same techniques should be used as in reading 

any other story. The book should stand on its own merits at this point. 

Organize and arrange the group in a comfortable way. Be extremely care- nt 
ful in providing a situation where everyone can see the pictures, since 

this is an important source of information for the children. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ee 


FOLLOW-UP 

From the point of view of the social studies program this is one Of "the 2 
most important elements in the teaching procedure for this program. It 

is the procedure which will have to vary the most, depending upon the 

particular book that is being read to the children. 


Each of the books will have a different potential for learning. Among the 
books on China, for example, The Story About Ping is simply a delightful 
story about a duck. Some discussion can be started about the fact that 

in China ducks are housed in boats, that they travel down the river stop- 
ping regularly to eat along the river banks, and that they are trained to .- 
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return to the boat at the end of the day. This is different from the way —_ 
poultry is raised in our country. However, the book provides little infor- 
mation about the people of China. Such a book is presented primarily for 
enjoyment and as background for more informational experiences. 


- Little Pear is another book about China. This book is about a series of 
adventures of a young child. It has a wealth of information from which 


the teacher can cull many discussions and project a variety of verbal pic- 
tures about family life in China, at least as it was some years back.. ee 
Such a story should be tapped again and again by the teacher who can 
relate many of the adventures of Little Pear to things that might happen to 
young children in this country. There is also much information about family 
life and the home of Little Pear. 
Py a * 
Give this wide range of possible learnings, it is important for the teacher 
to know the goals of the program and the ways in which the concepts and gen- 
eralizations might be approached through the: specific content of each of the 
books. The teacher should attempt, therefore, to look for the possibilities © 
in each of the stories and to use the information to answer such Sunes 
as these: 
1. What are the people like in these stories? . . 
How is their behavior like the behavior of people in the U. S.? 
How is it different? 


2. What kinds of family life do these people have? 


3. What are their homes. like? Ba 2 
How are they like the homes the ain dren know? ‘ 
How are they different? 


4.. What is the level of technology? 
Are there machines in the story? 
What role do animals play in the Hives: of the children? 


5. How do the people in the story dress? 
Are their clothes similar to ours? 
Are they different in some ways? 


Some of these questions can be raised immediately after the first time the 
story is read. Some of the stories should be repeated or referred to later. 
All of the books should remain in the classroom for a period of time and 

left ina bookshelf or library area so that children can refer to them on 
their.own. Most of all, the follow-yp should not be~oppressive, making the 
children lose their enjoyment of books, but should be teoked at and developed 
as a way of augmenting the child's enjoyment of each of the books used. 


It is very important to handle the follow-up so that the chfidrert do not see 
everyone else as odd. Rather, they should see that what these people in other 
countries are doing is logical for them. Try to make sure that children understand 
why the things that happen make sense in these countries. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR eee 


BASIC CONCEPTS FILMS 


A delightful series of animated films that introduce children to some basic 
social science concepts and answer questions which children often hear or 
ask is available through the IMC. The films relate to concepts that the 
children will find in many of the books they have had read to them. This 
series should be used by employing the same guidelines stated above for 
one With eight films in the series, they can be scheduled almost once 
a month, , : _ 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR oe 


STUDY PRINTS 


The study prints, The Earth, Home of People, can be used to illustrate the 
generalizations children develop about people around the world. Study prints 


1-15 and 22-24 illustrate basic needs and cultural universals. Activities 
for enrichment are included in the guide which accompanies the prints. 
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